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ends, and the moral norms having been revised to meet the modifications in 
the author's doctrine of the will. There has been no change in Professor 
Wundt's general point of view so far as this fourth edition is concerned; but 
a partial revision of the work seemed desirable to him on the ground that a 
system of ethics which proceeds from the facts of moral life and the develop- 
ment of ethical conceptions, and aims to discover the principles of an ethics 
that is to be both empirical and normative, cannot ignore the advances made 
in special allied fields. In his opinion, a system based on the facts has an 
advantage over a purely speculative one: the conceptions of the moral life 
and the norms governing it being a product of historical evolution, ethics 
itself is subject to the universal process of development which all scientific 
labor undergoes. It is true, no new discoveries are made in the field of ethics 
such as are possible in the natural sciences and may lead to a complete revolu- 
tion of theory. Nevertheless, ethics may profit by what ethnology and 
history learn concerning the moral phenomena of the present as well as of the 
past; new knowledge may be acquired here at any time which, though it can 
never alter the foundations of our own ethical convictions, may yet change 
our notions as to how these ideas have been developed and in this way have 
a bearing upon the basal theoretical problems of ethics. We must, therefore, 
pay attention to the results which have been reached by the new Volker- 
psychologie with regard to custom, myth, and religion, or, wherethe conclu- 
sions are still in doubt, we must take a stand with respect to pending problems. 
In order to bring his own work into agreement with the latest results in the 
study of the relation of morality and religion, of religion and myth, the origin 
of the family and society, and similar questions, Professor Wundt has carefully 
revised the portions in the first volume of his new edition dealing with these 
topics. He does not believe, however, that the new knowledge has rendered 
inadequate the general ideas advanced in his Ethics; indeed, he finds that, 
occasional corrections apart, many of the views formerly offered by him as 
conjectures have been verified and supplemented by a profounder study of 
the Volkerpsychologie. 

Frank Thilly. 
Cornell University. 

An Introduction to Kant's Critical Philosophy. By George Tapley Whitney 
and Philip Howard Fogel. New York, The Macmillan Co., 19 14. — pp. 
viii, 226. 

To remove needless obstacles from the path of the undergraduate who is 
seeking an acquaintance with Kant's critical philosophy for its own sake and 
not because of its bearing upon some special subject or problem, is the aim of 
the authors in this volume. To this end they have prepared a statement 
of the Critique of Pure Reason, following for the most part the Max Mueller 
translation. In this statement they have been able greatly to abbreviate 
the original without interfering with the progress or intelligibility of the 
argument, and also to omit many of the wearisome technicalities connected 
with Kant's division and sub-division of his subject-matter. Words of 
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comment and explanation appear from time to time; they are introduced 
sparingly and judiciously, however. The authors' original contribution 
consists chiefly in the excellent, although brief, historical introduction and a 
ten-page exposition of the significance of the Kantian standpoint, which is 
appended to the Deduction of the Categories. 

The authors deserve praise for avoiding over-simplification; they have not 
attempted to make Kant easy for beginners or to write his philosophy in words 
of one-syllable. But to recognize this as a merit in their work is to furnish 
ground for possible doubt as to its value. Will such a statement, following 
with fidelity the order and even the phraseology of Kant's work, prove much 
more intelligible or attractive to the student than the original in a translation 
like that of Max Mueller? Certainly, it is the exceptional undergraduate 
who would give the time and effort required to master either. Such an excep- 
tional undergraduate — to say nothing of the graduate student — might, it 
would seem, prefer to acquaint himself with a classic like the Critique of Pure 
Reason in its original form. Whatever one may think of the practicability 
of such an undertaking one must agree that in the present case the work has 
been well done. The authors, with the cooperation of the publishers, have 
produced a well-arranged, clearly printed, and easily handled little volume. 
Perhaps the quality last-named is its chief virtue — its very compactness, in 
contrast to the bulk of the original work, is inviting to the student and will 
encourage him in an effort to grasp its meaning as a whole and to discover the 
vital relation of its constituent parts. 

Henry W. Weight. 
Lake Forest College. 

Maine de Biran. Critique et Disciple de Pascal. Par A. de la V alette 
Monbrun. Paris, Libraire Felix Alcan, 1914. — pp. v, 322. 
Although the name of Maine de Biran stands as the title of this volume, 
one is tempted to treat it as a work on Pascal, for the book, as the sub-title 
suggests, is a study of the influence of the latter upon Biran, involving not 
only a sketch of Pascal interpretation at the hands of Voltaire and Condorcet, 
but also an elaborate paralleling of the thoughts of the two thinkers upon the 
main points of philosophic doctrine, so that the effect is rather to throw into 
relief the ideas of the master than to emphasize those of the disciple. The dif- 
ference in the intellectual power of the two men contributes to the same effect, 
though this difference appears unfortunately not quite so sensible to the author 
as one could wish. At any rate, the appearance of the book is fresh evidence 
of the present profound interest of the French in the personality and ideas 
of the seventeenth century genius. 

The material used is largely the Journal intime of Biran, in which his 
spiritual development is recorded from the time of his youthful interest in 
Pascal, through the period of his alienation from him under the influence of 
the eighteenth century, down to his return to him and his last years in the 
Catholic communion. Only part of this material has been published and the 
author has done good service in drawing upon it for his purpose. Besides 



